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Foreword 



This E.D. TAB presents findings from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten 
Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) spring 2004 data collection, which included five survey 
components: direct student assessments, parent interviews, self-administered questionnaires from 
principals and teachers, and abstracts of student records. This report is based on the collection of 
data from over 9,700 students and their parents, teachers, and schools. 

The data used in this report are from the ECLS-K Longitudinal Kindergarten — Third Grade 
Public-Use Data File and the Fifth-Grade Restricted-Use Data File. Both of these data files are 
available to researchers for their own use in electronic codebook (ECB) fonnat on CD-ROM (US 
Department of Education NCES 2004-089 and NCES 2006-033). 

We hope that the infonnation provided in the report will be useful to a wide range of interested 
readers. Further, we hope that the results reported here will encourage researchers and others to 
make full use of the ECLS-K data for analysis, or to help answer questions about children's 
development during the elementary school years. 



Mark Schneider 

Commissioner 
National Center for Education Statistics 
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Introduction 



The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) is following 
a nationally representative cohort of children from kindergarten and into the later grades. The 
ECLS-K focuses on children’s school experiences beginning with kindergarten. It is a multi- 
source, multi-method study that includes interviews with parents; collection of data from 
principals and teachers; and direct assessments of children. The ECLS-K has been developed 
under the sponsorship of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), part of the U.S. 
Department of Education's Institute of Education Sciences. 1 

The purpose of this E.D. TAB is to introduce new NCES survey data through the presentation of 
selected descriptive infonnation. The E.D. TAB is purely descriptive in nature. Readers are 
cautioned not to draw causal inferences based solely on the bivariate results presented in this 
E.D. TAB. It is important to note that many of the variables examined in this report are related 
to one another, and complex interactions and relationships have not been explored here. The 
variables examined here are also just a few of the variables that can be examined in these data 
and were selected to demonstrate the range of infonnation that helped shape the design and now 
is available from the study. The selected findings are examples of comparisons that can be made 
using the data and are not designed to emphasize any particular issue. Release of the E.D. TAB 
is intended to encourage more in-depth analysis of the data, using more sophisticated statistical 
methods. 

This E.D. TAB presents findings from the fifth-grade ECLS-K data collection. 2 Findings are 
based on a sample of 9,796 members of the 1998-99 kindergarten cohort, and are representative 
of the 3.8 million students in school in spring 2004 who were in kindergarten in fall 1998. 3 
Findings are based on all students who participated in the ECLS-K, not just those at grade level; 
in the spring of 2004 most students (86 percent) were in fifth grade, some (14 percent) were in a 
lower grade, and few (1 percent) were in a higher grade (table 1). 

The ECLS program includes two longitudinal studies, the ECLS-K and a separate study of a 
birth cohort (ECLS-B) that follows a national sample of children bom in the U.S. in the year 
2001 from birth through kindergarten entry. 



'Several other federal agencies provide support for this study, including the Head Start Bureau of the Administration on Children, 
Youth, and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; the Economic Research Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; the National Institute for Child Health and Human Development; and the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 
Special Education Programs, Office of English Language Acquisition, Language Enhancement, and Academic Achievement for 
Limited English Proficient Students; and the Policy and Program Studies Service. 

"This E.D. Tab is a purely descriptive analysis. All differences discussed are statistically significant at the .05 level as measured 
by two-tailed Student’s t tests; this means a difference is discussed only if the probability that it is due to chance (i.e., sampling 
variability) is less than 1 in 20. In an effort to focus on substantive differences, percentage point differences are only discussed if 
they are 5 points or greater, unless percentages fall below 5 or above 95 percent, and mean score differences are only discussed if 
the associated Cohen’s d is .2 or greater. For more infonnation, please see Appendix A. Survey Methodology and Glossary. 
3 Since the sample of children fielded in 2004 was not freshened with fifth-graders who did not have a chance to be sampled in 
kindergarten (for example, because they were out of the country during their kindergarten year), this sample of children does not 
represent all fifth-graders in 2004. The sample includes only those children who participated in any part of the assessment, such 
as height or weight measurements, in each of the following data collections: fall and spring of kindergarten, spring of first grade, 
and spring of fifth grade. 
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The Current Study 



The ECLS-K selected a nationally representative sample of kindergartners in the fall of 1998 
and, to date, has followed these children through the spring of fifth grade. The focus of the 
current report is findings from the sixth wave of the ECLS-K data, when most of the ECLS-K 
children were in the spring of their fifth-grade year. 

The full ECLS-K base-year sample is composed of 22,782 children who attended 944 schools 
with kindergarten programs during the 1998-99 school year. The base-year ECLS-K sample is 
nationally representative of the 3.8 million children enrolled in kindergartens in the United States 
during the 1998-99 school year. 

The base-year (i.e., the kindergarten year) data were collected in the fall and spring of the 1 998— 
99 school year. Two more waves of data were collected in the fall and spring of the 1999-2000 
school year when most, but not all, of the base-year children were in first grade. 4 A fifth wave of 
data was collected in the spring of the 2001-02 school year when most, but not all, of the 
sampled children were in third grade. A sixth wave of data was collected in the spring of the 
2003-04 school year when most, but not all, of the sampled children were in fifth grade. 

The weighted school response rate 5 for the kindergarten year was 74 percent. In that year, the 
child and parent completion rates were 92 percent and 89 percent, respectively. In the spring of 
2000 (first grade), 88 percent of children and 85 percent of the parents who were eligible for 
first-grade data collection participated in the study. In the spring of 2002 (third grade), 80 
percent of the children and 77 percent of the parents who were eligible for the third-grade data 
collection participated in the study. Finally, in the spring of 2004 (fifth grade), about 85 percent 
of children and 89 percent of parents who were eligible for the fifth-grade data collection 
participated (U.S. Department of Education 2006). 

For more technical information on issues such as sampling design, eligibility, and participation, 
please see Appendix A. Survey Methodology and Glossary. 

Contents and Organization of the E.D. TAB 

The information presented in this report was selected to describe the academic achievement of 
the cohort of students. The results are organized as follows: (1) Reading Achievement in Fifth 
Grade, (2) Mathematics Achievement in Fifth Grade, and (3) Science Achievement in Fifth 
Grade. Children’s spring fifth-grade achievement are described by similar sets of child, family, 
and school characteristics. The child, family, and school characteristics used in this report 
include the following: 6 



4 Though the majority of base-year children were in first grade during the 1999-2000 school year, about 5 percent of the sampled 
children were retained in kindergarten and less than 1 percent of others were in second grade during the 1999-2000 school year. 
The fall first-grade data collection was limited to a 30-percent subsample of schools. Approximately 27 percent of the base-year 
students who were eligible to participate in year 2 attended the 30-percent subsample of schools. 

5 Weighted by the base weight (the inverse of the probability of selection). 

6 For more information please see Appendix A. Survey Methodology and Glossary. 
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• child’s sex; 

• child’s race/ethnicity; 

• poverty status, spring 2004; 

• poverty status, fall 1998 through spring 2004; 

• mother’s highest level of education, spring 2004; 

• family type, spring 2004; 

• family type, fall 1998 through spring 2004; 

• primary home language at kindergarten entry; 

• school type, spring 2004; 

• school type, fall 1998 through spring 2004; 

• grade level of child, spring 2004; 

• fall kindergarten reading achievement; 

• fall kindergarten mathematics achievement; 

• fall kindergarten general knowledge achievement; 

• number of places child has lived, fall 1998 through spring 2004; and 

• number of schools child has attended, fall 1998 through spring 2004. 

The percentage distribution of students according to these characteristics is presented in table 1 . 
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Selected Findings 



Reading Achievement in Fifth Grade 

The ECLS-K reading achievement scale score provides an overall measure of reading 
achievement by which students from different subpopulations can be compared. In spring 2004, 
the reading scale scores had a potential range of 0 to 186 (M=138; se=. 56). In addition to an 
overall reading achievement score, the ECLS-K provides information on student performance 
with respect to nine reading proficiency levels. 7 This report focuses on the five highest 
proficiency levels, which reflect a progression of knowledge and skills at the fifth-grade (from 
easiest to most difficult): (1) understanding words in context, (2) making inferences using cues 
that were directly stated with key words in the text (literal inference), (3) identifying clues used 
to make inferences (deriving meaning), (4) demonstrating understanding of author’s craft and 
making connections between a problem in the narrative and similar life problems (interpreting 
beyond text), and (5) comprehending biographical and expository text (evaluating nonfiction). 8 

Overall Reading Achievement 

• Child’s race/ethnicity. White and Asian students scored higher, on average, than Black 
or Hispanic students (table 2). There were variations, however, within racial and ethnic 
groups. For example, although 43 percent of White students scored in the highest third of 
the distribution of reading achievement scores, 23 percent scored in the lowest third. 
Among Black students, 17 percent scored in the highest third, while 55 percent scored in 
the lowest third. 

• Poverty status, spring 2004. Students living in households below the poverty level 
threshold scored lower, on average, than students living in households at or above the 
poverty threshold. Sixty-one percent of students in poverty scored in the lowest third of 
the distribution of reading achievement scores, compared with 25 percent of students in 
households at or above the poverty threshold. 

• Poverty status, fall 1998 through spring 2004. Students living in poverty for all rounds 
of data collection from fall 1998 through spring 2004 scored lower, on average, than 
students who moved into and out of poverty during the same time period. 

• Mother’s highest level of education, spring 2004. On average, students whose mothers’ 
highest level of education was less than high school scored lower than other students, 
while students whose mothers had a bachelor’s degree or higher scored higher than other. 
Among students whose mothers had less than a high school diploma or equivalent, 7 
percent scored in the top third of reading achievement scores. In comparison, 58 percent 
of students whose mothers had a bachelor’s degree or higher scored in the top third. 



7 For more information on how reading achievement was measured, please see Appendix A. Survey Methodology and Glossary. 

8 The four reading proficiency levels excluded from this report include letter recognition (level 1), identifying beginning sounds 
(level 2), identifying ending sounds (level 3), and recognizing sight words (level 4). 
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• Family type, spring 2004. On average, students living in two-parent or single-parent 
families outperfonned those living in other types of families (i.e., living with related or 
unrelated guardians). Also, students in single-parent families were less likely than 
students in two-parent families to score in the top third of the distribution of reading 
scores (22 percent of students in single-parent families, compared with 39 percent of 
students in two-parent families). 

• Family type, fall 1998 through spring 2004. Students living in single-parent families 
for all rounds of data collection were less likely to score in the top third than were 
students whose family type changed from two-parent to single-parent sometime between 
fall 1998 and spring 2004 (20 percent, compared with 31 percent). 

• Primary home language at kindergarten entry. On average, students whose primary 
home language was English when they entered kindergarten 9 outperformed those whose 
primary home language was not English when they entered kindergarten. Among 
students whose primary home language was English, 30 percent scored in the bottom 
third and 36 percent scored in the top third of the fifth-grade reading achievement 
distribution. Among students whose primary home language was not English, 53 percent 
scored in the bottom third and 16 percent scored in the top third. 

• School type, spring 2004. Students attending private schools scored higher, on average, 
than students in public schools. While public school students were fairly evenly arrayed 
across the distribution of reading scores, private school students were concentrated 
toward the upper end of the distribution with 52 percent of private school students 
scoring in the top third of the distribution. 

• School type, fall 1998 through spring 2004. Students who attended private school and 
then transferred to public school by spring 2004 were more likely to score in the highest 
third than students who attended public school during all rounds of data collection. 10 

• Grade level of child, spring 2004. Students enrolled in a grade below fifth grade, their 
modal grade level in 2004, scored lower, on average, than students enrolled in fifth grade. 
Three-quarters of below-grade-level students (75 percent) scored in the bottom third of 
the reading achievement score distribution, compared with 27 percent of students at grade 
level. 

• Fall kindergarten reading knowledge and skills. Students’ kindergarten year (fall 
1998) reading achievement scores were positively associated with their spring 2004 
reading achievement scores. Sixty-five percent scored in the highest third in the fall of 
1998 also scored in the highest third in 2004. Fifty-three percent of students who scored 
in the lowest third in the fall of 1998 scored in the lowest third in 2004. In general, 



9 The ECLS-K collected information about children’s home language during the kindergarten year of the study. 

10 Differences in fifth-graders’ achievement relative to the types of schools they attended should be interpreted with caution, as 
children also demonstrated differences in achievement by the type of school they attended in the fall of kindergarten (West, 
Denton, and Reaney 2001 ). 
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students who scored in the lowest third in fall 1998 scored lower than others in 2004, 
while students who scored in the highest third in fall 1998 scored higher than others in 
2004. 



• Number of places child has lived, fall 1998 through spring 2004. High student 
mobility, as measured by living in four or more places from kindergarten through fifth 
grade or by changing schools three or more times, was, to a certain extent, associated 
with where students fell in the reading achievement score distribution. Students who had 
lived in four or more places from kindergarten through fifth grade were less likely to 
score in the highest third (21 percent) than were students who had lived in two places (37 
percent) or in one place (39 percent). 

• Number of schools child has attended, fall 1998 through spring 2004. Students who 
changed schools three or more times from fall 1998 through spring 2004 were more 
likely than students who changed schools fewer times (or never changed schools) to score 
in the lowest third (55 percent of students who changed schools three or more times, 
compared with 37 percent who changed twice, 3 1 percent who changed once, and 3 1 
percent who never changed). 

Specific Reading Knowledge and Skills 



• Overall, 97 percent of students were proficient in understanding words in context, 87 
percent in making literal inferences, 70 percent in deriving meaning, 44 percent in 
making interpretations beyond the text, and 7 percent in evaluating nonfiction (table 3). 

• The following statements describe differences between subpopulations of students in 
each of the five reading proficiency areas. 

o White and Asian students were more likely to demonstrate proficiency than Black 
or Hispanic students. 

o Students living in poverty were less likely to demonstrate proficiency than 
students living at or above the poverty threshold. 

o Students who were persistently in poverty were less likely to demonstrate 

proficiency than students whose households were never in poverty (i.e., who were 
consistently at or above poverty). 

o Students whose mothers’ highest level of education was less than high school 
were less likely to demonstrate proficiency than students whose mothers had 
higher levels of education. 

o Students from two-parent families were more likely to demonstrate proficiency 
than students from single-parent and other family types (i.e., related and/or 
unrelated guardians). Students from single-parent families were more likely to 
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demonstrate proficiency than students from other family types in the four most 
advanced reading proficiency areas shown in table 3. 

o Students who lived in two-parent families for all rounds outperformed students 
whose families changed from single-parent to two-parent from kindergarten 
through fifth grade. 

o Students whose primary home language was English were more likely to 
demonstrate proficiency than students whose primary home language was not 
English. 

o Students enrolled in private schools were more likely to demonstrate proficiency 
than students enrolled in public schools. 

o Students enrolled below modal grade level were less likely to demonstrate 
proficiency than students enrolled in fifth grade. 

o Students who scored in the lowest third of reading achievement scores in fall 
kindergarten were less likely than others to demonstrate proficiency, while 
students who scored in the highest third were more likely to do so. 

• Although students in certain subpopulations were more or less likely, in the aggregate, to 
demonstrate proficiency in the reading skills shown in table 3, for each of the reading 
skills there were students in higher achieving subpopulations who did not demonstrate 
proficiency and students in the lower achieving subpopulations who demonstrated 
proficiency. For example, of students whose primary home language was not English 
when they entered kindergarten, 95 percent were proficient in understanding words in 
context, 79 percent in making literal inferences, 55 percent in deriving meaning, 32 
percent in interpreting beyond the text, and 3 percent in evaluating nonfiction. 
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